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THE TALE OF TINY TIM 

OU could hardly imagine a crosser» stingier, harder, or more 
thoroughly disagreeable person than Mr. Ebenezer Scrooge. 
Oh! he was a close-fisted, grasping, covetous, miserly old man! 
Nobody liked him a bit, and small wonder. No one was ever pleased 
to meet him in the street; no beggar ever asked him for a copper; 
and when people wished him a ** Merry Christmas,” he said Christmas 
was all humbug—he did, indeed ! 

This exceedingly unpleasant Scrooge was busy all day long in his 
office, while his clerk, Bob Cratchit, sat in a little room beyond; a 
room so small that it was more like a tank. 
He wrapped his comforter round his neck, 
did Bob, and tried to warm his hands at 
the candle: Scrooge wouldn’t allow him enough 
fire to keep warm. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, Bob Cratchit was a cheerful little fellow, 
and though he had only fifteen shillings a 
week, he was a happier man than his master. 
However, poor Bob was very nervous when the 
time came to shut up the office on Christmas 
Eve. He was never sure but that Scrooge 
might dismiss him for wanting a holiday on 
Cliristmas Day. I suppose you must have the whole day to¬ 
morrow,” said Scrooge sulkily. “ I don’t see why you should be paid 
for doing no work. Its not fair. You must be earlier next morning 
to make up.” Bob did not dare to wish his employer a “ Merry 
Christmas.” He ran home to Camden Town as fast as he could to 
play Blindman s Buff with the children. 

As for Scrooge, he ate his melancholy dinner all alone as usual, 
and spent the evening studying his bank book. Then he went home 
to his gloomy rooms, sat by his gloomy fire with a bowl of gruel, and 
in the end went to sleep in his gloomy bed. 
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And he had a very strange and curious dream. Perhaps it was 
the effect of the gruel; perhaps it was a last chance to make him a 
better man. He dreamed that a Spirit, small and child-like, which 
called itself Christmas-Past, came and took him by the hand into his 
own past life, when he was a nice little boy, and showed him how he 
had enjoyed himself at a Christmas party in those dear old days, 
before his heart was hardened by money-grubbing. Scrooge could 
not help perceiving how different he had now become, and what a 
wretched, lonely, cross-grained creature he really was; and the 
contrast was a very painful one. He awoke, and found it was only 
one o’clock. But hardly had he sunk into another heavy sleep, when 
a second Spirit appeared in a dream before him : a jolly giant of a 
Spirit, glorious to see, with a joyful air and clear kind eyes. Look 
at me! ” said he in a cheery voice, “ I am the ghost of Christmas- 
Present.” Another time Scrooge would have shown him the door; 
no doubt of that! But Scrooge’s first dream had quite upset him. 
“Spirit,” said he submissively, “you can take me wherever you 
choose, I have learnt one lesson already ; I am willing to be taught 
again.” 

“Touch my robe,” said Christmas-Present, and Scrooge held it 
fast. They went out together into the streets and straight to Camden 
Town, to the little four-roomed dwelling of Bob Cratchit. And there 
they entered, invisible ; and this is what they saw. 

Mrs. Cratchit, Bob’s wife, was very busy preparing dinner, and 
her second daughter, Belinda, was laying the cloth, while Master 
Peter Cratchit, armed with a fork, was trying the potatoes in the pan : 
and two younger Cratchits came tearing in, screaming that they had 
been outside the baker’s, and had smelt their goose a-cooking. 

Then Martha, the eldest girl, appeared, and before her mother 
had done kissing her a dozen times, the two young Cratchits rushed 
in and cried, “Here’s father coming! Hide, Martha, hide!” So 
Martha hid herself. 

In came little Bob Cratchit. His threadbare clothes 
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B THE TALE OF TINY TIM 

brushed and darned, to look seasonable; and Tiny Tim was on his 
shoulder. Poor Tiny Tim ! he bore a little crutch, and his legs were 
supported by an iron frame. He was a cripple. 

“ Why, where’s our Martha ? ” cried Bob, 
looking round. 

But Martha didn’t like to see him dis¬ 
appointed, though only in joke, so she ran out 
into his arms from behind the cupboard door. 
And presently Peter and the two young 
Cratchits returned in a procession with the 
goose, which they had gone to fetch from 
the baker’s, and they all sat down to dinner. 
Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny 
chair ; and the two young Cratchits crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should 
shriek for goose before their turn came to be helped. 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t think there 
ever had been one like it for size, flavour, tenderness, and cheapness. 
With the apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it was enough for the whole 
big family. Indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit pointed out with great delight, 
they didn’t eat it all, for there was one small bone left in the dish. 

But now something even finer was to happen. Mrs. Cratchit left 
the room to fetch the pudding in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it should be 
overdone and break ! Suppose somebody had stolen it while they 
were busy with the goose! At this last thought, the two young 
Cratchits turned green. 

Hallo! What was all this steam and smell of washing-day? 
That was the pudding, just out of the copper ! In half a minute Mrs. 
Cratchit appeared, flushed, but smiling proudly, with the pudding, 
hard and firm, looking like a speckled cannon ball, and blazing in the 
most magnificent way. 

When the pudding was finished to the very last crumb—and 
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nobody ever hinted that it was a small pudding for a large family— 
they all gathered round the fire, with apples and oranges and 
chestnuts; and Bob, having served out some nice hot lemony stuff 
which he had made ready in a jug, proposed a health. ** A Merry 
Christmas to us all, my dears, God bless us ! ” said he. AH the family 
re-echoed this; and Tiny Tim, sitting on his little stool by his father, 
and holding his father’s hand, said, last of all, “God bless us every one.” 

Scrooge gazed upon these poor but happy people with an interest 
he had never felt before. But especially he was softened by the sight 
of Tiny Tim. “ Spirit,” he whispered to Christmas-Present, “tell me 
if Tiny Tim will live,” 

“ I see a vacant seat,” replied the Spirit, “ in the poor chimney 
corner there ; and a crutch, without an owner, carefully treasured up.” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Scrooge. “Oh, no, kind Spirit! say he 
will be spared ! ” 

“ You said to-day,” returned the Spirit, “ there were too many 
poor in the world. If he should die, it will make one less.” Scrooge 
hung his head in penitence and shame, for these were his own words. 
And the firelight and the smiling faces died away from before him, 
even while he watched them. He found himself lying in his own dark 
gloomy chamber. The clock was striking: the Spirit of Christmas- 
Present had vanished; but a solemn form, all draped and hooded, was 
coming towards him like a mist along the ground, and though it did 
not speak, he knew that he was in the presence of the Christmas-Yet- 
to-Come. 

“ You are about to show me shadows of the things that shall 
happen, is not that so ? ” said Scrooge. The Spirit bent its veiled 
head in reply. “ I know your purpose is to do me good,” Scrooge 
went on, “ I hope to live to be another man from what I was. Lead 
on. Spirit! ” The tall and stately figure moved away ; he was borne 
along in the shadow of its trailing robes. And once more they 
entered Bob Cratchit’s house, and found the mother and children 
seated round the fire. 
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But not the merry noisy group he had so lately seen there. It 
was quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratchits sat still in a 
comer, looking up at Peter, who had a book. The mother and 
daughters were sewing busily. 

The mother laid her work upon the table, and put her hand up to 
her face. ”The colour hurts my eyes/’ she said. The colour was 
black. Ah ! where was Tiny Tim ? 

In came little Bob in his comforter—^he had need of it, poor 
fellow. His tea was ready for him on the hob, and they all tried who 
should help him to it most. Then the two young Cratchits got upon 
his knee, and laid, each child a little cheek against his face, as if to 
say, “ Don’t mind, father; don’t be grieved! ” 

Bob was cheerful as ever, and spoke pleasantly to all the family. 
Presently he said that he had just been to choose the spot where Tiny 
Tim should be laid. A very green place,*’ he said; ** I promised him 
that 1 would walk there on a Sunday.” Then poor Bob broke down 
all at once—he couldn’t help it—and cried, “ My little, little child! My 
little child! ** He left the room, and went upstairs into the room 
above, which was lighted cheerfully, and hung with holly. Tiny Tim 
lay there, very still; and Bob sat down beside him. and kissed 
the little cold face. Then he went down again, calmer, and drew 
round the fire with the rest 

“ I am sure,” said he, ** whatever may happen to us in the future, 
we shall never forget poor Tiny Tim, and this first parting we have had 
among us.'* 

“ Never, father! '* they all cried. 

” And I know, my dears,” said Bob, "that when we recollect how 
patient and mild he was, although he was only a little child, we shall 
not quarrel easily among ourselves.” 

" No, never, father! ” they all cried again. And they kissed him 
and put their arms about him to comfort him; for the memory of Tiny 
Tim was all peace, and kindness, and sweet goodwill. 

Then the stony heart of Ebenezer Scrooge at last was melted. 
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He saw that all this sorrow might have been saved ; the money that 
he grudged to poor Bob Cratchit might have kept the cripple child 
alive. He burst into tears, and clung about the knees of that 
silent Spirit, Christmas-Yet-to-Come. “Spirit, hear me!” he cried, 
clutching tightly at its robe. “ Help me to change these shadows of the 
future 1 that such things shall not happen at all. Help me to honour 
Christmas in my heart—help me to learn its lessons of love and kind¬ 
ness—help me to keep it all the year I ” He caught at the misty hand. 
The Spirit thrust him back. As he held up his hands in a last entreaty, 
the Spirit shrunk and dwindled down into a bedpost. Yes! and the 
bedpost was his own—and the bed, and the room. Best of all, the time 
before him was his own, to make amends in! 

Scrooge scrambled out of bed, his eyes still wet with tears—pul 
on his clothes all inside out and upside down—and burst into a laugh 
to see himself all twisted up with his stockings. It was the first time 
he had laughed for years. Then he heard the church bells ringing— 
clash, clang, hammer, ding, dong bell. Oh, glorious ! He rushed to 
the window and asked a boy outside, “ What's to-day ? ” “ To-day! ” 

replied the boy, astonished. “ Why, Christmas Day! ” Scrooge was 
only too glad to hear it. He sent the boy to the poulterer's round the 
corner, to buy the big prize turkey that was hanging there, and gave 
him half-a-crown for doing it. Then he sent the boy with the turkey 
to Camden Town, to Bob Cratchit*s, in a cab, for the turkey was much 
too big to carry. “ Bob shan't know who sends it! *' whispered 
Scrooge to himself, rubbing his hands, and splitting with delight. 
A new and amazing Scrooge 1 Who ever heard the like ? A Scrooge 
that chuckled and made jokes ! 

Then he dressed himself all in his best, and walked about the 
streets, looking so pleasant and so jolly that several strangers wished 
him a Merry Christmas, And after he had been to church, he 
turned his steps towards his nephew’s house, the only relative he had 
left in the world, whom he had always snubbed and avoided, “ It’s I 
—your Uncle Scrooge,” said he. " I have come to dinner; will you 
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let me in ? ” Let him in! It was a mercy his nephew didn’t shake his 
arm off, Scrooge had never had such a welcome in his life. 

Next morning he was extra early at the office. If only he could 
catch Bob Cratchit coming late ! That was what he had set his heart 
on. And he did it Bob was full eighteen minutes and a half behind 
his time. He was in such a hurry that his hat and comforter were off 
before he opened the door. 

Hallo! ” growled Scrooge, in his usual 
voice as near as he could pretend, ** what do 
you mean by coming here at this time of day 

1 am very sorry, sir,” said Bob, I am 
behind my time. It’s only once a year, sir. 
It shall not be repeated,” 

" Now, ril tell you what, my friend," said 
Scrooge, “ I am not going to stand this sort 
of thing any longer. And therefore I am about 
to—raise your salary." Bob thought his master 
had gone out of his mind. Not a bit of it. 
Scrooge had never been in a better mind. 
** Bob, my good fellow," said he, " I’ll raise 
your salary, and try to help your struggling 
family; and now, make up the fires and buy 
another coal-scuttle before you dot another i,” 
Scrooge was as good as his word. He did all that he had 
promised, and more, too; and he was a second father to Tiny Tim, 
who did not die, but lived and grew much stronger. He became the 
best friend, the best master, and the most cheerful, kindly man in 
London; and as for hating Christmas, it was always said of him 
afterwards that if any man knew the real way to keep Christmas, it 
was he. For he laid to heart the dreams which he had had, and the 
words which Tiny Tim had spoken, “ God bless us, every one! ’* 

From A Christmas Carol. 








LITTLE NELL 


ITTLE NELL was small, and slight, and delicate-looking, but 



^ she had a courage and spirit which many bigger and stronger 
people might have envied. She lived with her old grandfather, in an 
out-of-the-way corner of London ; and they kept an old curiosity shop. 
It was full of musty treasures : suits of mail standing like ghosts in 
armour here and there, fantastic carvings brought from ancient 
monasteries, rusty weapons, queer figures of china, and wood, and 
iron, and ivory. But nothing in the whole collection looked older 
and more worn than the old man himself. 

They were very poor, these two ; but they loved each other 
dearly, and they might have been happy and content but for one 
thing. The old man was consumed by a passion for wealth. He told 
himself that it was in order to leave Nelly, when he died, beyond the 
need of want; but in reality he was a gambler, and every night he lost 
more and more at the gaming-table. 

At length, however, the old man suddenly realised that he had 
squandered every penny he possessed. He had ruined Nelly and 
himself. But when the old man, feeble and half-dazed, began to tell 
Nell of the misfortunes which he had brought upon her, she replied 
bravely, “ What if we are beggars ? Let us be beggars and be happy!" 

“ Beggars—and happy ! said the old man. Poor child! ” 

Dear grandfather,” cried the girl, “ I pray that we may beg, or 
work in the open roads or fields to earn a scanty living, rather than 
live as we do now. Let us leave this sad place to-morrow. Let us 
never set foot in dark rooms or melancholy houses any more, but 
wander up and down wherever we like to go.” 

We will,” answered the old man. But hush! let us speak softly, 
for if people knew of our purpose they would say that I was mad, and 
take you from me,” 

Early in the June dawn, the old man and the child stole out of the 
house hand in hand together, and passing into the street, stood still. 
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“ Which way ? " said the child. The old man helplessly shook 
his head. It was plain that she must ihereforth be his guide and 
leader: and she led him gently away. Out of the slumbering city 
went the poor adventurers, wandering they hardly knew whither, . . . 

It was late at evening, when Nell and her grandfather reached 
a little village, where the schoolmaster, a kind-looking man, was sitting 
in his garden, Nell timidly told him that they were poor travellers 
seeking shelter for the night; and the schoolmaster, touched by her 
childish beauty, took them into his own cottage and gave them food 
and lodging. After two nights with this kind and gentle friend, they 
bade him farewell: he would take nothing in payment. And so the 
old man and the child trudged on once more. It was evening before, 
very weary and dispirited, they came suddenly upon a caravan drawn 
up on the border of a common. 

It was a smart little house upon wheels, painted green 
and red, with white dimity window-curtains. At the open door 
sat a stout and comfortable lady, having tea upon a drum. 
This comfortable personage, noticing how tired Nell and the old man 
were, handed them all the contents of the tea-tray, which she was 
just clearing away, and bade them make a good meal. Not only that, 
but she offered them a lift in the caravan as far as the town. 

On the way she entered into conversation with Nell, and informed 
her that she was Mrs. Jarley, of the celebrated Jarley’s Waxwork 
Show, containing a hundred life-size figures. 

I never saw any waxworks, ma'am," said Nell. Is it funnier 
than Punch ? 

“Funnier!" said Mrs. Jarley in a shrill voice, “it is not funny 
at all. It’s calm and—what’s the word?—classical. No jokingsand 
squeakings like your precious Punches, but always the same, with 
•'a constantly unchanging air of coldness and gentility." When she 
learned that Nell could read and write, she made her an offer. She 
proposed that Nell should point out the waxwork figures to the 
people who came to the show, and the old man should make himself 
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useful taking the tickets and so forth. For this, she would provide 
them with board and lodging, and a small salary when Nell became 
good at her work. When the caravan reached the place of exhibition 

in the town, the waxwork figures 
having been unpacked, and arranged 
round the room, Mrs. Jarley sat down 
in an armchair, and, giving Nell a 
willow wand for pointing out the 
characters, took great pains to instruct 
her in her duties. 

That,said Mrs. Jarley, in her 
exhibition tone, as Nell touched the 
first figure, “ is an unfortunate Maid 
of Honour in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, who died from pricking her 
finger in consequence of working upon 
a Sunday. Observe the blood which 
is trickling from her finger; also the gold-eyed needle of the period, 
with which she is at work.’* 

All this little Nell repeated twice or thrice, pointing to the finger 
and the needle at the right times, and then passed on to the next. 

• “That, ladies and gentlemen,** said Mrs. Jarley, “is Mr. Jasper 
Packlemerton of atrocious memory, who courted and married fourteen 
wives, and destroyed them all by tickling the soles of their feet when 
sleeping. Let this be a warning to all young ladies to be particular in 
the character of the gentlemen of their choice. Observe that his 
fingers are curled as though in the act of tickling,*’ 

So well did Nell profit by her instructions, that in a couple of 
hours she was in full possession of the history of the whole 
establishment, and perfectly able to enlighten visitors, 

Nell therefore was established as Mrs. Jarley’s assistant, and she 
found the lady of the caravan a very kind and considerate person. 
And the two wanderers might have remained here in peace and 
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contentment; but cause for deeper sorrow was yet to come upon 
Nell’s affectionate heart. 

One evening she and her grandfather went out for a walk, and, a 
heavy thunderstorm coming on, they took shelter in a small inn, where 
some ill-favoured men were playing cards. And the old man, usually 
vacant and listless, became suddenly interested. He seized her little 
purse with fierce impatience, and joined the gamblers at their play. 
And that night he crept into her roorii, for they had to sleep at the inn, 
and stole the money which she kept sewed up in her dross. 

After that dreadful night, Nell knew no peace. Every evening, 
and often in the daytime, the old man was absent alone ; and she knew 
too well where he went, and why, from his haggard looks, and from 
his constant drain upon her slender purse. 

But one day she happened to overhear a conversation between her 
grandfather and his gambler friends. They tempted him to steal—or 
“borrow,” as they called it,—from Mrs, Jarleys cash-box, that he 
might satisfy his madness for gaming. The child fled home, and 
threw herself on her bed, distracted ; and the first idea that flashed 
upon her mind was flight. She crept to the old mans bedside, when 
he was home and asleep, and roused him. 

“ What’s this ? " he cried, starting up in bed. “ I have had Sl 
dreadful dream,” said the child, “a dreadful, horrible dream. I have 
had it once before. It is a dream of grey-haired men like you, robbing 
the sleepers of their gold. This dream is too real, I cannot sleep. I 
cannot stay here. I will not lose one minute. Up! and away with me!” 

“To-night? ” murmured the old man. 

“Yes, to-night," replied the child, “to-morrow night will be too 
late. Nothing but flight can save us. Up!" 

The old man rose from his bed, his forehead bedewed with the 
cold sweat of fear; and, bending before the child as if she had been 
an angel messenger, he made ready to follow her. 

She took him by the hand to her own chamber, and, still holding his 
hand, gathered together the little stock she had, and hung her basket 
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on her arm. The old man took his wallet and stall, and she icd him 
forth into the narrow streets. They were homeless wanderers 
once more. 

That night they slept upon the river bank ; next day some rough 
but not unfriendly bargemen took them on board their vessel, and 
carried them Jilong the river to a great manufacturing town. It rained 
heavily and Nell was wet through. When they reached the squalid, 
crowded, noisy streets, they crept up and down, penniless and hungry, 
till a man almost as poor as themselves gave them shelter beside a 
factor)’ furnace, and the only two pennies he had. 

Nells feet were sore, and she had pains in all her limbs; but 
she toiled slowly on, and uttered no word of complaint. At night 
she lay down, with nothing between her and the sky. She felt that she 
was very ill, perhaps dying. With less and less of hope and strength, 
she dragged herself along. The people of the wretched streets they 
passed through were even too poor to have pity on them. 

Evening was closing in, when the child, seeing a traveller in front 
of them, succeeded in coming up with him, and began in a few faint 
words to implore his help. He turned his head. The child dropped 
her hands together, uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at 
his feet. 

It was no other than the poor schoolmaster, who had been so kind 
to them before. He lifted Nell in his arms, and carried her to the 
nearest inn, where she was put to bed and nursed by the good landlady. 

After some days, Nell was sufficiently recovered to get up. 
The good schoolmaster could hardly help a few tears at the sight 
of her pale face and wasted figure. But he had a proposal to make. 
He had been appointed schoolmaster to another village, with a larger 
salary; and he suggested that Nell and her grandfather should come 
with him, and he would find some little occupation for them by which 
they could live. 

So the old man, the child and the schoolmaster, travelled on; 
and when they reached the lovely village, Nell went in to sit in the 
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church among the old, old tombs : a place solemn and quiet, with 
effigies of ancient warriors stretched upon their beds of stone. She 
took a Bible from a shelf, and read ; and she 
thought that, in this sweet and holy place,' it 
would be no pain to die. The schoolmaster 
returned with the good news tliat the vicar had 
appointed Nell and her grandfather to keep the 
keys of the church, show the place to strangers, 
and open and close it for services. There was a 
small allowance of money, and a little old cottage, 
with a few necessary articles of furniture. And in 
a short time Nell was quite at home in her little 
house, and as busy as ever with her neat and clever fingers. 

But though she was so very young, she was old in sorrows and 
trials ; and the sufferings through which she had passed had outworn 
her delicate frame. Gradually she grew weaker and weaker. And 
there came a winter morning when dear, patient, noble Nell lay dead. 
No sleep could be so beautiful and so calm, so free from trace of pain, 
so fair to look upon. And if any deepest wish could have called her 
back to earth, who would have had the heart to utter it ? 

From The Old Curiosity Shop. 



THE BLIND GIRL 

^ALEB PLUMMER and his blind daughter lived all by them¬ 
selves, in a little cracked nutshell of a wooden house, stuck 
into the great red-brick premises of Gruff and Tackleton, the toy 
makers. But indeed I should have said that Caleb lived here, and his 
poor blind daughter somewhere else, in an enchanted home where 
trouble never entered. For the blind girl never knew that the ceilings 
were discoloured, the wood rotting, the paper peeling off. The Blind 
Girl never knew that Caleb’s scanty hairs were turning greyer and 
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greyer, and that sorrow and poverty were in the house. The Blind 
Girl never knew that they had a cold and hard master, but believed 
Tackleton, the toy merchant—Gruff was dead—to be the guardian 
angel of their lives. 

In the midst of dolls’ houses, finished and unfinished, Noah's arks, 
and beasts of all sorts; no end of cannons, swords and guns— 
in short, among all the toys you can think of, Caleb and his daughter 
Bertha sat at work, the Blind Girl busy making dolls' clothes, Caleb 
painting and glazing the front of a desirable mansion. He was a little, 
meagre, thoughtful man. 

“ So you went out in the rain. last night, father, in your beautiful 
new great coat ? *' said Caleb's daughter. 

“In my beautiful new great coat,” answered Caleb, glancing 
to\vards a clothes-line, on which a garment was hung to dry. It had 
evidently been the cover of some old packing-case, for upon the back 
of it was the inscription “G & T." in large black capitals. Also the 
word Glass. 

“ I see you, father,'* said the Blind Girl, ” as plainly as if I had the 
eyes I never want when you are with me. A bright blue coat— 
the colour I can just remember in the blessed sky—and in it you, dear 
father, with your merry eye, your smiling face, your free step, and your 
dark hair—^looking so young and handsome.** 

“ Halloa! halloa ! ** said Caleb, “ I shall be vain presently ! *’ and 
he began to hum a fragment of a song. 

“ What you're singing, are you ? '* said a voice at the door ; and 
Tackleton the toy merchant put in his head. “Go it! I can't sing." 
Nobody would have suspected it of him. He hadn't what is gener¬ 
ally termed a singing face by any means. He was the most 
discontented, ill-natured, unamiable old ogre who ever did his best to 
invent toys to frighten children. 

I can't afford to sing," said Tackleton. ” I'm glad you can. I 
hope you can afford to work too. Hardly time for both, I should 
think." 
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“Such a man to joke, Bertha!'* whispered Caleb, “ you'd think, 
if you didn’t know him, he was in earnest—wouldn’t you now ? ’* 

Always merry and lighthearted with us!” cried the smiling* 
Bertha, 

“This is the day on which little what’s-her-name—Mrs. Peery- 
bingle, the carrier’s wife, pays her visit to you 
—makes her fantastic picnic here, isn’t it ? ” 
said Tackleton. “ Well, I should like to join 
the party." 

“ Do you hear that, father ? ” cried the 
Blind Girl in an ecstasy. 

“You see I—I want to bring the Peery- 
bingles a little more into company with May 
Fielding,” said Tackleton. “ I am going to be 
married to May.” 

” Married! ” cried the Blind Girl, starting 
from him. And indeed, could she have seen 
Tackleton, he didn’t look much like a bride¬ 
groom, as he stood there, with his whole sar¬ 
castic ill-conditioned self peering out of one 
little corner of one eye. 

“ I want to bring May and her mother,” 
said Tackleton. ” Ill send in a little something 
or other before the afternoon. A cold leg of 
mutton, or some comfortable trifle of that sort. You’ll expect me, 
Caleb Take care she don’t forget what I’ve been saying to her, 
Poor idiot! ” and Mr. Tackleton withdrew. 

Bertha remained where he had left her, lost in meditation. The 
gaiety had vanished from her downcast face, and it was very sad. 
For she remembered that May Fielding, the charming girl who was to 
become Tackleton’s bride, had been betrothed to her own brother 
Edward, Caleb’s only son, who had sailed many years ago for the 
golden South Americas, and had never been heard of since. 
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And this remembrance made her doubly sorrowful Presently she 
sat down by her father at his working-stool, and said, ** Father, I am 
lonely in the dark. Look round the room and tell me about it.” 

" It's much the same as usual,” said Caleb homely, but very 
snug. The gay colours on the walls ; the bright flowers on the plates 
and dishes ; the general cheerfulness and neatness of the building 
make it very pretty.” 

Cheerful and neat it was, wherever Bertha s hands could busy 
themselves. But nowhere else were cheerfulness and neatness visible 
in the old crazy shed. 

Meanwhile their friends 
Mr, and Mrs. Peerybingle, 
the carrier and his wife, 
with their baby, were on 
their way there in the 
carrier’s cart, along with a 
big basket containing a 
veal-and-ham pie andother 
things. For you must 
understand that once a 
fortnight, ever since the 
Peerybingles had been married, they made this little picnic, as they 
called it, at Caleb Plummer’s house, taking with them all sorts of 
good things provided for the occasion by Mrs. Peerybingle, oth*“rwise 
known as Dot. 

As the big carrier, John Peerybingle, drove along, he talked to 
his pretty little wife about the old gentleman who had come to lodge 
with them a few days before : a strange old man with long white hair, 
stone-deaf and therefore very difficult to converse with. ” He’s an 
odd fish,” said the Carrier. " 1 can’t make him out. But I don't 
believe there’s any harm in him,” “ Pm sure there’s none at all,” said 
his wife, with strange earnestness of manner. ” I had quite a long 
talk with him this morning,*' continued John ; “he can hear me better. 
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he says, as he gets more used to niy voice. But it*s curious that he 
should have taken into his head to ask to lodge with us, ain’t it ? 

Mrs. Peerybingle’s confused manner as she answered, “ So very 
strange! ” might have puzzled the honest Carrier had he been less busy. 
I5ut everyone he met on the road had somethijig to say to him, and 
there were so many stoppages to deliver packages and parcels, 
that it was already getting late when the Peerybingles arrived at 
Caleb’s door. 

May Fielding and her mother were already there ; so was 
Tackleton* who had brought his leg of mutton, and, wonderful to 
relate, a tart beside—but then, one doesn’t get married every day—and 
in addition to these dainties, there were the veal-and-ham pie and 
“things.” as Mrs. Peerybingle called them, which were chiefly nuts and 
oranges and cakes, Caleb’s contribution to the feast was a great 
wooden bowl of smoking potatoes. And they all sat down to this 
repast—except the baby and Miss Slowboy, its nurse, who sat apart 
for the lime being, and stared about at the dolls and toys. 

But among these very happy people, Tackleton couldn’t get on at 
all ; and the more cheerful his intended bride became in Dot’s bright 
society, the less he liked it. For he was a regular dog-in-the-manger, 
was Tackleton ; and when they laughed and he couldn’t, he took 
it into his head, immediately, that they must be laughing at him. 

Presently the Carrier proceeded on his journey, for he had still 
some miles to go. Tackleton also left. But before Dot went home 
she had a little whispering talk with May; it was short, but it held a 
good deal. 

Next day was Tackleton s wedding-day, but Dot was not at the 
church. She stayed at home with the baby, and sometimes she 
laughed to herself, and sometimes she nearly cried. And all the while 
she kept looking at the clock. 

Suddenly, to her surprise, Caleb Plummer appeared, leading in 
his daughter. “Bertha couldn’t stay at home this morning,” said 
Caleb. “ She didn't like to hear the bells ring for the wedding. And 
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I have been thinking,” said he aside to Dot, “ that I’d better tell the 
truth about things. Stay with me while 1 tell her,” he added, tremb¬ 
ling from head to foot. ** I don’t know that she’ll ever care for her poor 
father afterwards. But it*s best for her that she should be undeceived.” 

The Carrier’s wife took Bertha’s hand in silence. 

** Bertha, my dear,” said Caleb, " I have something on my mind I 
want to tell you, while we three are alone.” 

And he confessed how he had put deceptions on her and sur¬ 
rounded her with fancies. How he had invented things that never had 
been, with the intention of making her happier. 

"Oh, why?” cried the Blind Girl, pained beyond endurance, 
" why did you ever do this ? \Vhy did you ever fill my heart so full, 
and then come and tear away the objects of my love? Dot,” said she 
to Mrs. Peerybingle, tell me truly what my home is.” 

" It is a poor place, Bertha ; very poor and bare, indeed. The 
house will hardly keep out wind and rain another winter. It is as 
roughly shielded from the weather,” Dot continued, in a low clear 
voice, " as your father is in his sack-cloth coat.” 

The Blind Girl, greatly agitated, led the Carrier’s wife aside, 
" Dear Dot, I am sure you would not deceive me. Tell me how you 
see my father.” 

** He is an old man, worn with care and work. He is a spare, 
dejected, thoughtful, grey-haired man. I see him now, despondent and 
bowed down, and I honour his grey head and bless him ! ” 

The Blind Girl broke away from her, and throwing herself on the 
floor beside her father, took the grey head to her heart. “ The fine, 
smart father, with the blue coat, Bertha,” said poor Caleb, "he’sgone,” 

"There is not a gallant figure on this earth,” exclaimed the Blind 
Girl, "that I cherish so devotedly as this! I have been blind, but 
now my eyes are open I ” 

"More changes than you think for may happen, though, my 
dear,” said Dot. "Changes for the better, I mean. You must not 
let them startle you too much. Aren’t there wheels upon the road? 
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Do you hear them stopping at the garden gate? Do you hear a step 
at the door ? And now ! " 

Dot uttered a wild cry of uncontrollable delight, as a young man 
rushed into the room and came sweeping down upon them, followed 
by May Fielding. ** My boy! cried Caleb, trembling. ** My boy, in 
the golden South Americas ! ” 

" Look at him! cried Dot, in an ecstasy, ‘‘ see him where he 
stands before you, healthy and strong! Your own dear son! Your 
own dear loving, loving brother, Bertha. He was married to May an 
hour ago ; and here's the bride. And Tackleton may stay a bachelor 
for ever! ” 

For Edward it was indeed who, disguised as a deaf old man, had 
been lodging in the Carrier s house; who had returned to claim his 
promised bride; and whom Dot alone had recognised. The Carrier 
entered at this moment, and heard the whole story from the lips of his 
excited little wife. 

But what old Tackleton thought, when he arrived and waited at 
the church, and no May Fielding appeared to marry him, may be 
better imagined than described. 

o 

From The Cricket on the Hearth. 


AN EPISODE IN THE UFE OF MR. PICKWICK 

IV/rR. SAMUEL PICKWICK and his friends, Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
I’-*' Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle, were on their way to spend 
Christmas at Manor Farm, Dingley Dell, the residence of their friend 
Mr. Wardle. Various exciting scenes took place on the way. Not that 
Mr. Pickwick could ever be termed unduly excited. Oh, dear no! And 
the tranquillity of Mr. Pickwick was matched, as it were, by the cheer 
fulness of his man, Sam Weller. Sam had been Boots at the White 
Hart Inn in Southwark; and although he had started life as a carrier’s 
boy, he made an excellent gentleman’s servant 
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Mr, Pickwick was, as we have said, on his way to Dingley 
Dell : he had alighted with his friends from the London coach at 
the nearest town; and was busy counting his luggage, when he felt 
himself gently pulled by the coat-tail. Looking round he perceived 
Mr, Wardle’s favourite page Joe : the fattest, reddest, and sleepiest 
boy that ever chuckled at the sight of food, 

“ Master sent me over with the shay-cart,” said he, to carry 
your luggage. He^d a’ sent some saddle-horses, but he thought 
you’d rather walk, being a cold day," 

“ Yes," said Mr. Pickwick, “ we would rather walk. Here, Sam ! 
Help Mr, Wardle’s servant to put the packages in the cart, and then 
ride on with him.” And Mr. Pickwick and his three friends walked 
briskly away by the footpath across the fields. 

Sam looked at the fat boy with great astonishment, but without 
saying a word, and began to stow the luggage rapidly in the cart; 
while the fat boy stood quietly by, and seemed to think it very 
interesting to see Mr. Weller working by himself. 

“Well, young twenty stun,” said Sam, “ youVe a nice specimen of 
a prize boy, you are! ” “ Thank*ee,” said the fat boy, “ Yer ain’t got 

nothing on your mind as makes yer fret yourself, have yer ? ** enquired 
Sam. “ Not as I knows on,” replied the fat boy. 

They got into the cart. “ Can you drive ? ” said the fat boy" 

“ I should rayther think so,” said Sam. 

“ There, then,” said the fat boy, putting the reins in his hand, and 
pointing up the lane. “ It’s as straight as you can go : you can’t miss 
it" With these words, the fat boy laid himself down, with an oyster- 
barrel under his head for a pillow, and fell asleep instantly. 

Meanwhile Mr, Pickwick and his friends had been welcomed by 
Mr. Wardleat Dingley Dell, where they were well known ; and by the 
time that Mr, Weller and Joe arrived, the whole family had assembled 
in the large kitchen, according to their yearly custom on Christmas 
Eve, From the centre of the ceiling old Wardle had just suspended a 
huge branch of mistletoe, Mr. Pickwick was standing under the 
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mistletoe, looking round with a pleasant countenance, when he saw the 
young ladies of the household all whispering together; and before 
Mr, Pickwick knew what was the matter, he was surrounded and kissed 
by every one of them. He was kissed on the chin, and on the nose, 
and then on the spectacles, amid peals of laughter. And during the 
confusion which ensued, the fat boy took the opportunity of devouring 
a particularly fine mince-pie that had been carefully put by for 
somebody else. 

Shortly afterwards it was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick 
blinded with a silk handkerchief, falling up against the wall and 
scrambling into corners, and going through all the mysteries of 
BHndman*s-bufF. And when they were all tired of Blindman*s-buff, 
there was a great game at Snapdragon ; and when all the raisins were 
gone, they sat down by the huge fire of blazing logs to a substantial 
supper. 

The next day, there having been a severe frost during the night, 
Mr. Wardle suggested that the company should spend an hour on the 
ice ; and Mr. Pickwick and his friends, although they did not skate 
themselves, went with the others to see the fun. Mr. Weller and 
the fat boy between them cut out a good long 
slide, and Mr. Pickwick, who had grown very 
cold standing still, could not help envying 
them as they glided smoothly to and fro. 

“It looks a nice warm exercise that, 
doesn't it ? *' he remarked to old Wardle, 
who was quite out of breath with his exer¬ 
tions upon the ice. “ Ah. it does indeed,** 
said Wardle. “Do you slide?** “I used 
to do so when I was a boy,** replied Mr. 

Pickwick. “Try it now,** said Wardle ; and 
after a good deal of persuasion, Mr. Pickwick 
agreed. He took a short run, and went 
slowly down the slide, his body gradually 
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turning round as he proceeded until, at the end, he was facing the 
point from which he started. He repeated this performance a good 
many times; and the sport was at its height when a loud crack was 
heard. Before anyone knew what was happening, Mr. Pickwick had 
disappeared beneath the ice, his hat, gloves and handkerchief only 
being seen floating on the surface of the water. In a moment all was 
confusion, and no one quite knew what to do next; but just as Sam 
Weller and old Wardle were cautiously approaching the hole, Mr, 
Pickwick’s head and shoulders appeared above the water, and after 
a great deal of cracking and splashing, the unfortunate gentleman 
was rescued from his unpleasant position. Then, closely wrapped up 
in shawls, lent by the ladies, Mr. Pickwick set out for home at top 
speed, and was soon snug in bed. 

As soon as it was discovered that Mr, Pickwick was none the 
worse for his ducking, the other members of the party assembled in his 
room ; and there, bolstered up in his bed, he presided over as jovial a 
company as had ever met under the roof of Manor Farm, Dingley 
Dell, on a Christmas Day. 


From The Pickwick Papers, 


OLIVER TWIST 


HAT is what he was called ; but nobody had the smallest notion 



what his real name might be. For he was a wretched little 
nameless orphan, without home or friends. And the parish beadle, 
Mr. Bumble, had him christened Oliver, with the name of Twist tacked 
on to it It did as well as any other. 

Oliver Twist’s ninth birthday found him a pale thin child, small 
for his age, and always hungry. But he had a good sturdy spirit in 
his small breast; and although he had been beaten, and starved, times 
without number, his spirit continued to improve. 
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But all he got was thin gruel, three times a day; an onion twice a 
week ; and half a roll on Sundays. And he had to work hard for it: 
picking oakum all day long, from six in the morning. Oliver and 
his companions, the other workhouse boys, had long suffered slow 
starvation ; at last they got so voracious and so wild with hunger, that 
a council was held among them. Lots were cast who should walk up 
to the master after supper that evening and ask for more, and the lot 
fell to Oliver Twist. 

The room in which the boys were fed was a large stone hall, with 
a copper at one end, out of which the master, dressed in an apron, 
ladled the gruel at meal-times. Each boy had one porringer-bowl of 
gruel, and no more. 

The evening arrived ; the boys took their places. The master, in 
his cook’s uniform, stationed himself at the copper ; the gruel was 
served out; and a long grace was said over the short commons.. The 
gruel disappeared ; the boys whispered to each other, and winked at 
Oliver. Child as he was, he was desperate with hunger, and reckless 
with misery. He rose from the table ; and, advancing to the master, 
basin and spoon in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at his own daring: 
** Please, sir, I want some more.** 

The master was a stout, healthy man ; but he turned very pale. 
He glared in stupefied astonishment on the small rebel, and clung for 
support to the copper, “ What! ” said he at length, in a faint voice. 

“ Please, sir,” replied Oliver, ** I want some more,** 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the ladle, 
pinioned him in his arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

The shocking case of Oliver Twist was laid before the workhouse 

O 

managers, who pronounced him a hardened young rascal, and ordered 
Mr. Bumble to remove him forthwith. Having been flogged and shut 
up in the dark for a week, he was presently delivered over by 
Mr. Bumble to an undertaker, to whom he was to be apprenticed. 

Oliver’s time with the undertaker was very much what it had 
been at the workhouse ; beatings, starvings. and scoldings. And at 
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length, his troubles having reached a point when he could bear them 
no longer, he decided one night to runaway. He ran for miles, until 
he was well out of sight of the town; and took the high road to 
London. For he thought that nobody—not even Mr. Bumble—could 
ever find him there. It was a great, large place, and he had often 
heard the old men in the workhouse say that no lad of spirit could ever 
want in London. 

Oliver knew it was a sixty-five miles* walk. He had a crust of 
bread, a coarse shirt, and two pairs of stockings, tied up in a bundle; 
and a penny in his pocket—that was all. 

But he trudged on, and walked twenty 
miles that day, and the next day. and 
the next found him still upon the road. 

He slept under hedges in the bleak 
damp air; his feet became sore, and his 
legs so weak that they trembled under 
him. If it had not been for one or two 
kindhearted people who took pity on 
him and helped him, he would assuredly 
have fallen dead upon the king's high¬ 
way. It was not until the seventh 
morning after he had left his native place, that Oliver limped slowly 
into the little town of Barnet. 

He sank down on a doorstep, and sat there, with bleeding feet 
and covered with dust. The passers-by stared at him, but none spoke 
10 him, until a boy who had been watching him from over the road, 
crossed over and asked him, “ What's the row ? " 

This boy, who was about his own age, was one of the queerest- 
looking boys that Oliver had ever seen. He wore a man's hat, 
which threatened to fall off every moment, and a man's coat, which 
reached nearly to his heels. 

“ What’s the i:ow ? ” he asked again, “ I am very hungry and 
tired,” replied Oliver, the tears standing in his eyes. “ I have been 
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walking these seven days.” ** Come,” said the young gentleman, 
** you want grub and you shall have it.'* And he assisted Oliver to a 
shop near by, where he supplied him with a long and hearty meal of 
bread, cheese, and beer. I suppose you want some place to sleep in 
to-night, don’t you ? ” said he. ** I know a respectable old gentleman 
that’ll give you lodgings for nothing;” and Oliver gratefully accepted 
this offer and set out with him for London. He discovered, as they 
went, that the young gentleman’s name was Jack Dawkins, but that 
among his acquaintances he was better known by the nickname of 
The Artful Dodger.” 

It was nearly midnight when the boys arrived at the house of the 
respectable old gentleman —sl dirty house in the lowest possible 
neighbourhood. The Artful Dodger dragged Oliver up some dark 
and broken stairs, and drew him into a room, whose walls and ceiling 
were perfectly black with dirt. There were four or five boys seated 
round the table, smoking long clay pipes ; and before the fire, cooking 
sausages with a frying-pan and toasting fork, stood a very pld 

and villainous-looking Jew. He 
seemed to be dividing his attention 
between the sausages and a clothes- 
horse, on which a great number of 
silk handkerchiefs were hanging. 
” This is him, Fagin,*^ said the 
Dodger, “my friend Oliver Twist.'* 
<* We are very glad to see you, 
Oliver, very,” said the Jew. And 
he spoke kindly to him, and gave 
him a good supper; and he was 
gently lifted upon a rough sack bed, 
and fell into a deep sound sleep It 
seemed as though this dirty hole 
was at least a house where at last 
he might meet with some kindness. 
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But Oliver had not been long there before he discovered what it 
really was. The Jew*s kitchen was a place for training young pict 
pockets; and he had been brought there, like the rest of the boys, 
that he might be taught the business of a thief. The old Jew showed 
Oliver how to pull a silk handkerchief from a pocket, without its 
owner knowing; and pretended that this was a game. When the boy, 
however, discovered the true state of things, he steadfastly refused to 
become a thief like his companions. 

The other boys did their best to persuade Oliver to join them in 
their trade, for they thought it was good fun and saw no harm in 
it. But he constantly refused. 

Meanwhile, the Jew determined that Oliver should become as bad 
as the rest, Once fill his mind with the idea that he has been a 
thief, and he’s ours—ours for life ! ” chuckled the old man to his friend. 
Bill Sikes, a ruffianly burglar. And these two villains concocted a 
plan between them, by which Sikes should take Oliver with him 
to break into a certain lonely house. The poor boy was kept in 
constant fear by threats; and one dark night he was taken by Sikes 
and another burglar a long way into the country, and hoisted over a high 
wall. They bid him climb in at a little scullery window ; and then he 
understood that he had been brought to open the door to these evil men, 

** Oh! for God’s sake let me go! ” said Oliver, “let me run away and 
die in the fields. Oh! pray have mercy on me, and do not make me steal!” 

“ Get up I ” murmured Sikes, trembling with rage, and drawing a 
pistol from his pocket. “ Get up, or I’ll shoot you dead.” 

But the other burglar, striking down the pistol, placed his hand on 
the boy's mouth and dragged him towards the window, and put him 
through it feet first 

“Listen," said Sikes, handing him a dark lantern. “Take this 
light, go softly up the steps straight before you, and along the little 
hall to the front door, unfasten it and let us in,” He further advised 
him to take notice that he was within range of shot all the way, if he 
should fail or falter. 
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In the short time that Oliver had had to recover his senses, he 
had firmly resolved that, whether he died in the attempt or not, he 
would make an effort to dart upstairs from the hall, and alarm the 
family. Filled with this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

“Come back!” suddenly cried Sikes aloud. There was a loud 
cry, and Oliver, scared, let his lantern fall. A light appeared, a vision 
of two half-dressed men at the top of the stairs swam before his eyes. 
A flash—a loud noise—a smoke—^a crash somewhere, and he staggered 
back, “ They’ve hit him,” said Sikes, and he dragged Oliver up through 
the window, and carried him rapidly away. The burglar dropped 
him into a ditch, believing him dead ; and he saw and heard no more. 

When next he recovered con¬ 
sciousness, he was lying in a com¬ 
fortable curtained bed, in a pretty 
bedroom such as he had never seen 
before in his life, a room in the very 
house into which he had been forced. 
His wounded arm was bound up, and 
he was weak with pain and exhaustion. 
The kind people who had brought him 
in, were bending over him—a friendly 
doctor, an elderly lady, gentle and 
stately, and a lovely girl of about seventeen, 

Oliver told them all his simple history, and was often 
compelled to stop, by pain and want of strength. But gentle 
hands soothed his pillow ; he felt calm and happy ; and, as days went 
on, he began to grow better by slow degrees. And presently a joyful 
discovery was made; Rose was no other than Oliver’s aunt. She was 
the sister of his dead mother; she had been brought up by the lady in 
whose house Oliver was now living. And in place of hunger and ill- 
treatment, evil-companionship, and crime and misery, the boy soon 
found himself in a condition as nearly one of perfect happiness as ever 
can be known in this changing world. 



From Oliver Twist 

















DAVID COPPERFIELD 


LITTLE boy lived with his mother at Blunderstone Rookery, 



an old-fashioned country house. His father had been dead some 
years, but his mother was still very young and pretty. The little 
boys name was David Copperfield. and he was a happy, contented 
child enough, very fond of his pretty mother and of his plump 
nurse Peggotty. 

One evening, Peggotty said coaxingly, ** Master Davy, how 
should you like to go along with me and spend a fortnight at my 
brother’s at Yarmouth ? Wouldn’t that be a treat ? ” 

“ Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty?” enquired Dj.vid, 

'* Oh! what an agreeable man he is! ” cried Peggotty, holding up 
her hands. Then there’s the sea, and the boats and ships, and the 
fishermen, and Ham to play with." Ham was Peggotty’s nephew. 
David was delighted with this prospect, and his mother gave 
him leave to go. Everything was arranged, and the day for his 
departure soon arrived. David was in such a hurry to be off, that he 
would gladly have slept in his hat and boots. But when he had to bid 
good-bye to his mother, he cried. And she cried too ; it seemed 
harder to leave her than he had thought. 

He and Peggotty got into the carrier's cart, and his mother ran 
out into the road for one last kiss. Then a gentleman came up and 
seemed to reason with her, to stop her grief. It was Mr, Murdstone, 
a tall dark man who was always coming to the Rookery. David 
did not like him at all. 

However, presently he forgot all about home in the interest and 
strangeness of the journey. It took many hours before they reached 
Yarmouth, and found Ham waiting for them at the inn. Ham was a 
big fisherman of six feet high, who took Davy on his back, and a 
box under his arm, and proceeded towards the house of Peggotty*s 
brother. Then Ham said. "Yon’s our house. Mast’ Davy!” 

Davy stared in all directions, but not a house could he see. 
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There was an old black barge standing high and dry on the ground, 
with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney. Nothing else in 
iill the flat dull waste of sand. 

That's not it." said David, that ship-looking thing? ” 

" That’s it. Mast* Davy,** returned Ham. If it had been 
Aladdin's palace, David could not have been more charmed with the 
idea of living in it. It was a real boat, roofed in, with a door in the 
side, and little windows ; beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as 
possible. There were lockers to serve for seats ; and David s bed¬ 
room was the dearest little cabin ever seen, in the stern of the vessel, 
with a window where the rudder used to go through. 

Peggotty and David were welcomed by Mrs. Gummidge, a very 
civil woman, and by a most beautiful little girl named Em’Iy. And by 
and by a hairy man with a very good-natured face came home. This was 
Mr. Peggotty, the master of the house. And they all spent a very happy 
evening together, while the wind howled and the waves roared. 

Almost as soon as the sun shone next morning, David was out 
of bed, and out with little Em’Iy, picking up stones upon the beach. 
All day long the two children roamed together, loading themselves 
with shells and pebbles, and talking together about the sea. And in 
the evening they sat lovingly side by side on a little locker, with Mr. 
Peggotty smiling at them behind his pipe. They loved each other 
dearly: they could never see enough of each other. And day by day, 
hour after hour, they wandered about the dim old flat at Yarmouth, 
Ham sometimes taking them for a row, or showing them the boats 
and ships in the harbour. 

At last the day came for going home. David was in dreadful 
distress at leaving little Emly; but as he drew nearer home, he felt he 
had thought very little of his mother lately ; and he became impatient 
to run into her arms. 

But when he got home he found that his mother had married 
again. Yes, she had actually married Mr. Murdstone, the tall gentle¬ 
man with black hair and whiskers, whom David disliked so much. 
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From that moment David*s happiness was gone. And when his 
new father’s sister, Miss Murdstone, came to live there too, things 
became worse than ever. For these two people ruled his gentle, 
pretty mother with an iron hand, and forbade her showing any love or 
kindness to her little son. David was continually treated as a culprit, 
scolded and browbeaten. He was thrashed unmercifully by his step¬ 
father for failing to do his lessons, and in the end he was sent away to 
a school in London, 

David's journey lay by way 
af Yarmouth ; and while he was 
waiting at an inn-yard there for 
the London coach, the landlady 
told him that his dinner had been 
paid for, and ordered the waiter 
to bring it to him in the coffee 
room. David was very shy at 
sitting down all alone in this large 
long room ; and when the waiter 
brought in chops and vegetables, 
and stood opposite staring hard 
at him, he felt that he was blush¬ 
ing dreadfully. Presently the 
waiter put a fork into his dish, 
and said, “ Come on, little un, 
and see who'll get most.” The waiter certainly got most. He took 
three chops and three potatoes; and helped himself in like manner to 
a batter pudding which followed. It was a little disconcerting to 
David to find that he was supposed to have eaten all the dinner 
by himself, and that people were pointing at him as a child of 
amazing appetite. 

David found school-life, on the whole, less unhappy than he had 
e.xpected. The head-boy of the school took him under his protection, 
and proved a very useful friend in his bold and careless way. And 
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Tniddlcs. the merriest and most miserable of all the boys, who was 
always being caned, also was very kind to the new boy. Traddles, after 
a caning, would soon cheer up somehow, begin 
to laugh again, and draw skeletons all over his 
slate before his eyes were dry, 

David had not been long at school, how¬ 
ever, when he was told that his mother was 
dead. He had no home now : the Rookery 
belonged to the Murdstones. They gave faith¬ 
ful Peggotty notice to leave ; they took David 
away from school, and they sent him to work in a 
London wine warehouse, where he had to rinse 
out bottles and paste on labels, in the companion¬ 
ship of boys of a very different class from what he 
had been used to. Ill-fed, and constantly hungry, he was quite alone 
in the world. He had no advice, no assistance, no comfort of any 
kind from anyone. And at last he resolved to run away, to go, by 
some means or other, down into the country, to the only relation 
he had—his mothers aunt, Miss Betsy Trotwood, who, he knew, 
lived somewhere near Dover. 

On Saturday night David started on his journey. But the man 
whom he hired to carry his box to the.Dover coach office, robbed him 
not only of his box, but of his money. He was left to walk all the way 
with nothing but three half-pence in his pocket. But he trudged on 
miserably. He sold his waistcoat in one place, and his coat in another; 
he slept under haystacks and in hopfields; and after six weary days’ 
walking he came, with ragged shoes, a dusty half-clothed little figure, 
into Dover. 

He enquired Miss Trotwood’s address among the boatmen and 
cab-drivers, but only got rough or teasing answers. He felt more 
miserable and destitute than he had done yet. His money was all 
gone; he had nothing left to dispose of; he was hungry, thirsty and 
worn out. At last, by a mere chance, he found his aunt’s house, and 
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saw her strolling about the garden, a tall, gaunt, gruflf woman with a 
pruning knife. ** Go away,'' she said, when she saw the woeful figure 
at the gate. “ Go away. No boys here! ” But David went softly in 
and stood beside her, touching her with his finger. 

If you please, aunt—" 

“Eh?" exclaimed Miss Betsy in amazement. 

“ If you please, aunt, I am your nephew.” 

“ Oh lord ! ” said she. And sat flat down in the garden path. 

“ I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone in Suffolk. I have 
been very unhappy since my mamma died. I have been taught 
nothing, and put to work not fit for me. It made me run away to 
you. I have walked all the way, and have never slept in a bed since 
I began the journey.” Then he broke out into a passion of crying. 

Miss Trotwood took him indoors, and bringing out several bottles 
from a cupboard, poured some of the contents of each into his mouth ; 
they seemed to taste like aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad 
dressing, but Miss Trotwood was agitated. She fetched down Mr. 
Dick, a pleasant elderly gentleman who lived with her, and consulted 
him what she should do with the unexpected arrival. Mr. Dick 
replied, “ Wash him! ” which was forthwith done. He was then 
enrobed in a shirt and pair of trousers belonging to Mr. Dick, and 
tied up in shawls. He fell asleep upon the sofa, and as in a dream 
he saw the tall, hard-featured woman gently stroking his head and 
murmuring, “ Poor fellow.” The next day David found that Miss 
Betsy had written to Mr. Murdstone, and he was much alarmed. 

“ Shall I be given up to him ? ” he faltered. 

“ I don't know,” said his aunt; ** we shall see.” 

In the afternoon Mr. and Miss Murdstone arrived. David, still 
in his remarkable garments, got into a corner behind his aunt, and Mi\ 
Dick was again sent for to take his part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Murdstone and his sister said all they had to say about 
David, and proposed to take him back and deal with him as they 
thought right. “And what does the boy say?” said Miss Betsy, 
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“Are you ready to go, David?’* He answered, " No." and entreated 
her not to let him go. He said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone 



had ever liked him. or had ever been kind to him, and he begged and 
prayed his aunt to befriend and protect him. 

“Mr. Dick,” said Miss Trotwood, “what shall I do with the 
child?” Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, 
*• Have him measured for a new suit of clothes immediately.” 

That settled the matter. The two Murdstones left, after some 
pretty plain speaking on the part of Miss Betsy. And then David 
was bold enough to kiss and thank her, with his arms clasped round 
her neck, She arranged that he should always live thereafter with her 
and Mr. Dick, and be called Trotwood Copperfield. He put the 
painful memory of the past behind him and began a new life in a new 
name, with everything new about him. 


From David Coppcrfield, 
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OBDS was under-gardener to Mr. Walmers at the Elms, by 



^ Shootcr’s-hill, about six or seven miles from London. And 
thats how he came to know Master Harry Walmers, who was 
eight years old and an only child. 

As for Norah, who was seven, she lived in a neighbouring house; 
and she and Harry went about together all day long. They rambled 
about the yards, and sat with their arms round each other under the 
tulip-tree; and they made little plans about getting married when 
they were older. They talked of having a house in a forest, keeping 
bees and a cow, and living entirely on milk and honey. For they 
were very, very much in love with each other, these two little mites. 

"Cobbs,*’ said Master Harry one evening, when Cobbs was 
watering the flowers, " I am going on a visit to my grandmamma’s at 
York, in the summer.** 

"Are you indeed, sir?** replied Cobbs. ** I hope you'll have a 
pleasant time. Vm going to Yorkshire myself when I leave here.” 
For Cobbs had obtained a situation as boots at the Holly Tree Inn in 
the town of York. 

I shall be very glad indeed to go, Cobbs. Norah’s going,’* said 
the boy. 

"You’ll be all right then, sir,” said Cobbs, "with your beautiful 
sweetheart by your side.” 

Time passed on. Cobbs had left the Elms, and was now 
known as Boots at the Holly Tree. One summer afternoon, the 
coach drove up, and two children got out. The guard said to the 
Innkeeper, " I don’t quite make out these two little passengers, but 
the young gentleman’s words were that they were to be brought here.” 
The young gentleman got out, handed the lady out, gave the guard 
something for himself, and told the Innkeeper, " We’re to stop here 
to-night, please. Sitting-room and two bedrooms will be required. 
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Chops and cherry pudding for two! ** And he tucked her under his 
arm, in her little sky-blue mantle, and walked into the house. 

Boots had seen them, without their seeing him, and he immediately 
suspected what had happened. Harry and Norah were running away 
to be married. For the Holly Tree Inn was on the road to Gretna 
Green, where runaway couples always went for their wedding. And 
Boots told the Innkeeper, “ the Governor,'* as he called him. his opinion 
of the matter, and all about Master Harry. 

" Cobbs,” said the Governor, "ifthis is so, I must set out to York 
myself, and let the boy’s grandmother know, to quiet his friends* 
minds. Keep your eye on them, and humour them till I come back. 
But first I should wish you to find out whether your opinion is correct.” 

So Boots went upstairs, and there he found Master Harry on an 
enormous sofa, drying the eyes of Miss Norah with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" It’s Cobbs ! It's Cobbs ! ” cried Master Harry. 

The children ran to him, and each seized a hand, and they both 
jumped for joy. 

" I saw you getting out. sir,” said Cobbs. " I thought it was you. 
What’s the object of your journey, sir ? ” 

" We are going to be married, Cobbs, at Gretna Green.” returned 
the boy. “ We have run away on purpose. Norah has been in rather 
low spirits, Cobbs ; but she’ll be happy now we’ve found you to be 
our friend.” 

"Thank you, sir, and thank you. Miss," says Cobbs, "for your 
good opinion. Did you bring any luggage with you, sir? ” 

The lady’s luggage consisted of a parasol, a smelling-bottle, a 
round and a half of cold buttered toast, eight peppermint drops, and a 
hair-brush—^seemingly a dolls. The gentleman had got about half a 
dozen yards of string, a knife, three or four sheets of writing paper 
folded up surprisingly small, an orange, and a china mug with his 
name on it. 

Cobbs asked them further as to their plans, and was told that 
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they proposed to go on next morning to Gretna Green. So he offered 
to go with them ; and they jumped for joy again, and called him 
“ Dear Cobbs!** and ‘‘Good Cobbs! ” and he felt himself horribly mean 
for deceiving them. 

Is there anything you want just at present, sir ? *’ says Cobbs. 

"We should like some cakes after dinner,*’ answered Master 
Harry, “and two apples, and jam. With dinner we should like to 
have toast-and-water. But Norah has always been accustomed to a 
glass of currant wine at dessert. And so have I ! ’* 

" It shall be ordered, sir,” says Boots; and away he went, and 
repeated all this to the Governor ; and the Governor set off for York 
in half an hour. 

In the evening, Boots went into the room to see how the runaway 
couple were getting on. The gentleman was on the window seat, 
supporting the lady in his arms. She had tears upon her face, 
and was lying very tired and half asleep, with her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Mrs, Harry Walmers, junior, fatigued, sir? ** says Cobbs. 

“Yes, she is tired, Cobbs; but she is not used to being away 
from home, and she has been in low spirits again. Cobbs, do 
you think you could bring a biffin, please?’* 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs. “ What was it you said ? ** 

“ I think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, Cobbs. She is very 
fond of them.** 

Boots went and fetched the required delicacy, and the gentleman 
fed the lady with a spoon, and took a little himself. Boots then 
suggested a candlestick; and he and the chambermaid escorted the 
small pair up the great staircase. The gentleman embraced the lady 
at her door, and retired to his own apartment, where Boots softly 
locked him in. 

Next morning Boots again felt what a base deceiver he was when 
they consulted him about the pony-trap which he had promised them. 
They were having sweet milk and water, and toast and currant jelly. 
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boots told them that it did so unfortunately happen that the pony was 
half-clipped, and couldn’t be taken out to-day in that state. After 
breakfast, they drew soldiers ; all on horseback. And in the course 
of the morning Master Harry rang the bell, and said, “ Cobbs, arc 
there any good walks in this neighbourhood?*’ 

** Yes, sir,” says Cobbs, “ there’s Love Lane, and a pleasant walk 
it is, and proud I shall be to show it to yourself and Mrs. Harry 
Walmers, junior.” 

" Norah, dear,” said Master Harry, “we really ought to see Love 
Lane, Put on your bonnet, my sweetest darling, and we will go there 
with Cobbs.” 

So Boots took them down A 

Love Lane to the water- 



meadows; and he felt meaner 
than ever when they told him, 
as they trotted along, that they 


had made up their minds to 
give him two thousand guineas 


a year as head gardener, on 
account of his being so true a 
friend to them. But, all being 
so new and strange to them, 
they were tired out And they 
lay down on a bank of daisies, 
like the Babes in the Wood, 
and fell asleep. 


When they woke up, it 


was clear to Boots that Mrs. 

Harry Walmers, junior’s temper was rising. When Master Harry 
put his arm round her, she said he “ teased her so,” and then she told 
him, “ I want to go home.” 

A boiled fowl and bread-and-butter pudding brought Mrs, Walmers 
up a little, but Boots could have wished she had paid more attention to 
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Master Harry’s loving words, and less attention to currants. Mrs. 
Walmers turned very sleepy about dusk, and began to cry. So she 
went off to bed the same as the day before, and so did he 

About eleven or twelve at night, back came the Governor in the 
chaise, along with Master Harry’s father and an elderly lady. Mr. 
Walmers looked amused and very serious, both at once; and when he 
was told that Boots was in charge of the children, he was glad to see 
that Boots was his old under-gardener, Cobbs. Boots’ heart beat like a 
hammer as he led Mr, Walmers upstairs. “ I beg your pardon, sir,” 
said he, while unlocking the door, “ 1 hope you are not angry with 
Master Harry." 

But Mr. Walmers only said, "'No, Cobbs. No, my good fellow! 
Thank you! ” And the door being opened he went in. Boots went in 
too, holding the light, and saw Mr. Walmers bend over the bed and 
kiss the little sleeping lace. Then he gently shook the little shoulder. 

Harry, my dear boy! Harry!" Master Harry started up and looked 
at him. 

” I am not angry, my child, I only want you to dress yourself 
quickly and come home.” 

** Yes, pa.” Master Harry dressed himself quickly ; but his 
breast began to heave when he had nearly finished. 

Please may I—^may I—kiss Norah before I go ? ” 

You may, my child.” So he takes Master Harry by the hand, 
and Boots leads the way with the candle ; and they go to that other 
bedroom, where the elderly lady is seated by the bed, and poor little 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, junior, is fast asleep. Then the father lifts the 
child up to the pillow, and he lays his little face down for an instant by 
the other little warm unconscious face, and gently draws it to him. 

And that's all about it; for after this Mr. Walmers drove away in 
the chaise, holding Master Harry s hand. And the elderly lady and 
the little Mrs. Harry Walmers, junior, that was not to be, went off 
from the Holly Tree Inn next day. 


From The Holly Tree Inn. 
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IN a little quiet house, in a little quiet street, Jenny Wren, the Dolls* 
Dressmaker, sat stitching all day long. “ I can’t get up,’* she would 
explain, **because my back’s bad, and my legs are so queer.” Indeed, 
she was queer all over ; a queer little dwarfish figure, and a queer but 
not ugly little face, with sharp bright grey eyes. One beauty she had, 
a splendid cloud of golden hair, which fell about her shoulders as she 
w’orked. It was difficult to guess the age of this strange creature, her 
face was at once so young and so old. But twelve, or at the most 
thirteen, might be near the mark. 

She supported herself, and her miserable, idle, worthless father, 
on dolls* dressmaking. With the waste and odds-and-ends she made 
pincushions and pen-wipers to sell, covering them smoothly with bright 
scraps of silk and velvet. But all the money poor Jenny earned was 
squandered by her wretched father. 

She had one great friend, a girl much older than herself, Lizzie 
Hexam, who lived in the same house. And to her poor Jenny 
confided her dreams and fancies: for beautiful thoughts were shut up 
inside that crooked form. 

One sultry summer evening, as I _ i j 
they sat side by side looking out into /j*-- ti¬ 
the street, “I wonder, my Lizzie,” it 

she observed, “ I wonder how it 
happens that when I am work, work, 
working here all alone in the summer¬ 
time, I smell flowers. This is not a 
flowery neighbourhood. It’s anything 
but that. And yet, as I sit at work, 

I smell roses till I think I see the 
rose-leaves lying in bushels on the floor, 
in the hedges, and all sorts of flowers that I never was among, 

“ Pleasant fancies to have, Jenny dear!** said her friend. 
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“ So i ihjnk, Lizzie, when they come to me. And the birds I 
hear. Oh!” cried the little creature, holding out her hand and 
looking upward, how they sing! ” There was something in the 
face and action for the moment quite inspired and beautiful 

•' I daresay,” she went on, resting her chin upon her hand, “ my 
birds sing better than other birds, and my flowers smell better than 
other flowers. For when I was a little child, the children that I used 
to see early in the morning were very different from any others that I 
ever saw. They were not like me : they were never in pain. They 
were not like the children of the neighbours, and never mocked me. 
Such numbers of them too! All in white dresses, and with something 
shining on the borders, and on their heads. They used to come down 
in long bright slanting rows, and say all together, * Who is this in 
pain? Who is this in pain?' When I told them who it was, they 
answered, * Come and play with us! * When I said, * I never play! 
I can’t play I ’ they swept about me and took me up, and made me 
light. Then it was all delicious ease and rest until they laid me down, 
and said, * Have patience, and we will come again.’ And I used to 
know they were coming, by hearing them ask, all together, a long way 
off, ‘ Who is this in pain ? ’ And 1 used to cry out, ^ O my blessed 
children, it’s poor me. Have pity on me. Take me up and make 
me light!”’ 

Poor dolls’ dressmaker! She needed all her shining dreams. 
Poor, poor little dolls* dressmaker! 

From Our Mutual Friend, 
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LITTLE PAUL DOMBEY 


pAUL DOMBEY was nearly five years old He was a pretty 
* little fellow, though there was something wan and wistful in his 
small face. For Paul was a lonely child, though he was dearly loved by 
his father, and by his sister Florence. His poor pretty mother had died 
soon after he was born, and he seemed to be always looking for her. 
Mr, Dombey was anxious about him, and he was sent to Brighton with 
his sister Florence, to board with an old lady named Pipchin, that the 
sea-air might do him good 

A little carriage was got for him, in which he could be wheeled 
down to the shore; and every day he would sit or lie in his carriage 
for hours together, at the margin of the ocean. With Florence sitting 
by his side at work, or reading to him, he wanted nothing more. 
Florence was eleven ; a good, 
loving little sister. Her father 
had never cared for her because 
she was only a girl; so she had 
had a very lonely life. But now 
she and little Paul were all in 
all to each other. 

“ I want to know what it 
says,” he asked her one day, 

" the sea, Floy, what is it that 
it keeps on saying ? ” 

She told him that it was 
only the noise of the rolling waves. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, “ But I know that they are always saying 
something, always the same thing. What place is over there And 
he gazed at tlie horizon, and began to talk eagerly of some other 
country very far away. 

Mrs. Pipchin kept watch and ward over Paul and his sister for 
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nearly twelve months; and by little and little, Paul grew stronger, 
though he still looked thin and delicate and remained the same old 
quiet dreamy child. Mr. Dombey decided that he was now able to 
be sent to school. 

Paul, therefore, was escorted to Dr. Blimber s school by his father 
and sister and Mrs. Pipchin ; and Dr. Blimber promised to make 
a man of him in no time. The head-boy of the school, Mr. Toots, 
was introduced to Mr. Dombey. He had the gruffest of voices and 
the kindest of hearts ; and he said to Paul, “ How are you?” in a voice 
so deep, and a manner so sheepish, that if a lamb had roared, it 
couldn’t have been more surprising. When Mr. Dombey and Florence 
had left, Paul was delivered over to Dr. Blimber s daughter Cornelia, 
whose charge he was first to be. And Miss Cornelia was shocked to 
discover that at six years old he didn’t know any Latin Grammar. 
But when the other boys heard that he was going to begin with 
Cornelia, they gave a low groan, and said it was a pity he did not look 
as though he had a strong constitution. And next day Miss Blimber 
gave Paul a little pile of lesson books, with the 
places ready marked for him to learn, and told him 
to take them downstairs. But there were so many 
books that he dropped them all over the stairs and 
the passage. And when he fell to work he found 
himself completely puzzled, for all these lessons were 
entirely new ; he had never done any of them 
before ; so that whether twenty Romuluses made a 
Remus or hie haec hoc was Troy weight, or a verb 
always agreed with an ancient Briton, were open 
questions with him. 

'*Oh, Dombey, Dombey!” said Miss Blimber, “this is shocking!’* 
Poor little Paul, his head giddy and confused with work, longed all the 
week for Saturday. Oh, happy Saturdays ! when Florence always 
came at noon, and would never in any weather stay away, to 
fetch him to spend his half-holiday at Mrs. Pipchin’s with her. 
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P'lorencc found how hard poor little Paul had to work, and how 
little fit he was for it. So she bought the same books that he 
had; and, night by night, she studied them, after her own daily 
lessons were over. And high was her reward, when one Saturday 
evening, as little Paul was sitting down as usual to his home-work, she 
sat down by his side, and showed him all that was rough, made smooth, 
and all that was so dark, made clear and plain before him, 

“Oh, Floy!'* said her brother, “how 1 love you! How I love 
you, Floy I ’* 

Regularly after this Florence assisted him on Saturday nights; 
but even so, his work was too much for feeble little Paul. It was not 
that Miss Blimber meant to be hard upon him ; but in that school it 
was the fashion to force and cram learning into the boys, at any cost. 

Had it not been for the clumsy 
kindness of Mr. Toots, Paul would 
have been a lonelier child than 
ever. But he was allowed to sit 
with Mr. Toots in the room of 
Mr. Feeder the second master, 
while they took snuff out of a 
large green jar. Neither Mr, 
Toots nor Mr. Feeder could 
partake of snuff without being 
seized with convulsions of sneezing ; but all the same they enjoyed 
themselves. 

One night Paul was sitting on a stool by the side of Mr. Toots 
as usual, with his weary aching brow laid upon the big boy*s knee, 
and he fainted. He was carried to bed by Mr. Toots, and in bed he 
.nayed for a day or two. He was told that, as the holidays were 
.so near at hand, he need not do any more lessons, but would be sent 
I)ome after Dr. Blimber*s break-up party. When he felt well enough 
to go downstairs, he found there was something the matter with the 
great clock in the hall; and a workman on a pair of steps had taken 
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its face off, and was poking* instruments into the works by the light 
of a candle. This was a great event for Paul, who sat down on 
the bottom step and watched the operation attentively. The work¬ 
man was very civil: and as he said, ** How do you do, sir?” Paul 
got into conversation with him, and told him he hadn't been quite 
well lately. 

When the clock-mender had gone, Paul began to collect his things 
for taking home ; and as he went up and down stairs he often stopped 
to look at a picture hanging there, where, in the centre of a wondering 
group, a Figure that he knew—a Figure with a light about its 
head, mild, benignant, merciful—stood pointing upwards. 

At last the party-day arrived; and Paul, propped up among 
pillows on a sofa, looked very happy indeed, watching Florence, and 
seeing how much they all admired her, and how she was the beautiful 
little rosebud of the room. But there was much, soon afterwards, 
which he could only recollect confusedly. He fancied he had often 
said to Florence, “ Oh, Floy, take me home, take me home, and never 
leave me! ” and he thought that there had been the rumbling of a 
coach for many hours together, before he got home and was carried up 
the well-remembered stairs. 

He was put into his little bed ; and he never rose Irom it again. 
He watched the sunshine dancing on the wall like a golden river ; he 
watched the dark figure which returned so often, and remained so long, 
sitting at the foot of his bed. and he called to it, “ Don’t be so sorry 
for me, dear papa! Indeed I am quite happy.’* And at last one day 
he said, Now, Floy, come close to me, and let me see you,” Sister 
and brother wound their arms around each other, and the golden 
rippled light came streaming in, and fell upon them both together. 
“ How fast the river runs, between its green banks and the rushes, 
Floy! But it s very near the sea ! I hear the waves! ** 

Presently he told her that he was in a boat far out at sea—and 
now there was a shore before him. Who stood on the bank ? 

He put his hands together, as he had been used to do at his 
prayers ; they saw him fold them so, behind her neck. 
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** Mamma is like you. Floy. I know her by the face. But tell 
them that the great print upon the stairs is not divine enough. The 
light about the Head is shining on me as I go! 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing else 
stirred in the room. , . 

From Dombey and Son. 
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